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RUMORS of WAR 

A conversation with former defense analyst and 
dedicated peace activist Daniel Ellsberg 



“I 

I feel like we’re reliving 
the sommer of 1964. The 
government U moving fast 
toward launching a war that 
may well be catastrophic. W 


IT TIMOTIT BEMEKE 

T his country,” Daniel Ellsberg re¬ 
cently wrote, ”ia mad. Psychoti- 
cally divorced from reality.” 
The crucial reality Americans are out of 
touch with, Ellsberg contends, is the 
growing possibility that we are headed 
for a protracted and bloody war wi'h 
Saddam Hussein—a war which will be 
not only disastrous for Iraq and the US, 
but which will undermine a fragile and 
burgeoning new world order. 

Ellsberg is a man peculiarly well suit- 
ed to assess the pitfalls and delusions of 
America s foray into the Middle East. 
His background includes expertise on 


strategic planning and decision-making, 
coupled with an intense moral and polit¬ 
ical commitment that has placed him in 
the forefront of debates about American 
foreign policy for twenty years. 

His personal history also reflects a ca¬ 
pacity to grow and change. Ellsberg at¬ 
tended Harvard in the late '40s and ear¬ 
ly ’50s, where he edited the campus 
literary magazine and wrote a highly re¬ 
garded thesis on decision-making proc¬ 
esses in uncertain situations. After grad¬ 
uating summa cum laude and spending 
a year as a Woodrow Wilson Fellow at 
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I he Congress is giving George Bosh the powers of 
George HI. And that’s cowardly and irresponsible. 
They shonldn’t want a George IV. That’s not 
what the Revolution was fought for.” 
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Cambridge, he joined the Marines in 
1954. His decision was inspired by no 
less an eminence than John Wayne, 
whose heroism in The Sands of Iwo Jinut 
had captured Ellsberg’s imagination in 
his college days. In the Marines, Ellsberg 
excelled, just as he had as a student, and 
became the only first lieutenant in his di- 
vision to command his own rifle compa- 
ny. It was a role he exulted in and loved. 
He felt such a strong paternalistic bond 
with the men in his company—"his 
men” as he thought of them-that when 
his two-year enlistment was up he chose 
to stay on for another year, rather than 
send them off to fight without him in the 
then-brewing Suez crisis. 

After leaving the Marines. Ellsberg 
was elected to Harvard’s prestigious So¬ 
ciety of Fellows, where young scholars 
of great promise are given the freedom 
to develop themselves. His intellectual fo¬ 
cus returned to what he’d written about, 
as an undergraduate: decision-making 
and uncertainty. After earning a PhD in 
economics from Harvard and recognition 
from prominent members of the newly 
installed administration of President 
John F. Kennedy, Ellsberg joined a ma¬ 
jor think tank, the Rand Corporation. By 


the time he was thirty, he was a high level 
consultant not only to the departments 
of State and Defense, but to the White 
House. His comet was in remarkable 
ascendance. He # drafted several major 
policy addresses for Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara; he was the sole 
drafter of the sec!ion on nuclear war poli¬ 
cy guidance in a directive prepared for 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and he was part 
of a tearn working under the National 
Security Council during the Cuban mis¬ 
sile crisis. 

. 1964, as the American involvement 

m Vietnam grew, Ellsberg joined first the 
Department of Defense and then the 
State Department. He was given civil 
sendee rankings that made him the ci¬ 
vilian equivalent of a three-star general. 
In 1965, Ellsberg requested and was giv¬ 
en an assignment in Vietnam where, 
from 1965 to 1967, he evaluated the war 
firsthand. Although a civilian, he put 
himself in situations of risk where he W 3 $ 
directly involved in combat, and both 
gave and received fire. 

W hile in Vietnam, Ellsberg 
slowly came to believe that 
the war was wrong. One inci¬ 


dent stands out in his mind as, if not 
revelatory, at least marking the shift. 
rJ is berg recalls the day he was walking 
point with an infantry platoon in the 
Mekong Delta. Ellsberg was moving 
through a rice paddy in water up to his 
rfnees when he suddenly heard firing to 
his rear directed at the troops behind 
him. He quickly got down and saw what 
looked like boys wearing ragged black 
shorts and jerseys. It was rare to get such 
a clear and vivid view of enemy soldiers. 
They had let Ellsberg and the other men 
m the lead move past them so they could 
fire on the larger body of troops a hun¬ 
dred yards back. Ellsberg couldn't shoot 
at them, because it would have meant fir¬ 
ing in the direction of his own troops. He 
kept his head down, but watched intent¬ 
ly as the soldiers disappeared after a 
minute and a half into the tall grass. 

Ellsberg was quite shaken by the ex¬ 
perience and asked himself, "Who are 
these guys? It was, he says, a dizzying, 
"existential” moment in which his defi¬ 
nition of moral and political reality was 
thrown into question. He got a glimmer¬ 
ing that these were local farm boys pro¬ 
tecting their own neighborhood against 
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I^ater that day, as they approache 
their home base, his platoon was fired o 
again. Ellsberg hit the ground and fume 

t0 *. man lyinR next to him a " 
said. Have you ever felt like we were tli 

British redcoats over here?" 

“Man," the Marine replied, "I’ve bee 
thinking that all day.” 

Ellsberg returned to the US and trie* 
to convince his superiors that the wa 
was doomed to fail, only to meet an ar 
rogance and self-delusion that has sine, 
been well-documented. He was asked b. 
aides to Secretary of Defense McNamar 
to draft part of what would become ; 
seven-thousand-page classified study oi 
America's decision-making in Vietnan 
from 1945 to 1968. Ellsberg was giver 
access to the study and, after reading it. 
concluded that the side we were support 
ing in Vietnam had been entirely recruit 
ed, paid, equipped, trained, and direct 
cd by foreigners. From Ellsberg’s per¬ 
spective, the US was not on the wrong 
side; we were the wrong side. 

In 1969, he established for himself an 
enduring place in the ragged history of 
the American left when he, along with 
a colleague, Anthony Russo, handed over 
a copy of what became known as the 
Pentagon Papers” to the New York 
Times. The papers made it clear that the 
government had consistently lied about 
its role in the war. Ellsberg was indicted 
on twelve felony counts and faced a pos¬ 
sible sentence of 115 years in prison. Ilis 
case was thrown out of court by a judge 
in 1973, who cited an extensive pattern 
of government misconduct in relation to 
the defendant. 

Since then Daniel Ellsberg has been an 
important figure in America’s peace 
movement. Ellsberg. now 59, has been 
honored with the Gandhi award and the 
Tbm Paine award. He has written numer¬ 
ous articles and academic papers, along 
with a 1972 book, Ihpers on the War. In 
addition, he haa been arrested some fif¬ 
ty times in acts of civil disobedience. 
When J met with him for this inter- 
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country was heading towards disaster, 
and he was marshalling all of his con¬ 
siderable analytical powers to try to com¬ 
prehend and forestall this reality. As onr 
all too afflicted with the last decade' 
easy cynicism and indulgent despair, I 
felt that it was not only an honor, but a 
joy, to bear witness to such clear and ex¬ 
igent moral passion. Ellsberg gives ob¬ 
session a good name. • 

The interview was conducted in Ells¬ 
berg's Kensington home on October 4. 

' Timothy Beneke: 7 III us what you've 
beer, thinking about the Mideast crisis. 

Daniel Ellsberg: I feel that were reliv¬ 
ing the summer of 1964. I didn’t really 
believe we’d ever go through this again 
so closely; God knows, I never wanted to. 

I thought the country had learned bet¬ 
ter. I couldn t believe that Congress could 
forget so much. 

Once again, as in '64,1 see the Execu¬ 
tive Branch moving fast toward launch¬ 
ing a war that may well be catastrophic; 
a war that we could avoid, a war that the 
great majority of the public would almost 
surely reject if it were put to them, and 
- if they understood what it will probably 
mean. 1 

We’re not talking about a Grenada or 
a Panama. The Center for Strategic and 
International Studies calculates 30,000 
American soldiers killed or wounded if 
the Iraqis conduct a fighting withdraw¬ 
al from Kuwait, or higher if the Iraqis 
fight to the death defending current po¬ 
sition, ^0 say nothing of allied or civil¬ 
ian casualties throughout the Middle 
East. 

• Jet-just as in that campaign summer 

of 64-the society as a whole, the Con¬ 
gress, the media, the churches and cam¬ 
puses, the public at large are doing al¬ 
most nothing to resist the imminent 
^rospeo^^umajouaaixas. ifjbey_wer<» 
asleep, as if they were still on vacation. 
That s the part that's hardest for me to • 
understand, especially because in great 
contrast to 1964, this time the adminis- • 
trahon is hardly, any longer, attempting 

to conceal its hand. 

rich? U <i °> yOU think shou ^ ** opening 

Intense hearings and debates in 
Congress-filibusters, if necessary, in the 
Senate—on the possible consequences 
and costs of the war that is looming and 
on whether this country should go to war* 
moves to use the War Powers Act and the 
budgetary process to block Presidential.. 
offensive initiatives, especially while 
Congress is not in session. TV and print 
;oumalists pressing these questions, talk 


shows, front pages and op-ed pages all 
preoccupied with them. Town meetings, 
teach-ins, demonstrations, preparation 
for nonviolent civil disobedience if neces¬ 
sary. This topic [should be] the number 
one issue in the October campaigns all 
across the country. 

That s pretty far f rum the current reality. 

What’s uppermost on my mind today 
is the pitiful —really, the outrageous- 
performance of Congress this week. 
With very few exceptions, the members 
of Congress have refused to acknowledge 
any responsibility for making the deci¬ 
sion whether or not to go to wax, even 
. though they must have read it some- 
where-e.g., in grade school-that the 
drafters of the Constitution intended to 
give that decision exclusively to Congress, 
not to be shared with the Executive. 

The original intent of that provision — 
to make it hard to go to war, to avoid un¬ 
necessary or wrongful wars caused, as 
Tom Paine put it, by “the pride’ of 
kings —has never seemed more impor- 
tant. Yet this Congress is mocking the • 
wisdom of the constitutional strategy to 
that en<l whieh puts the decision in their 
hands. They don't even want a share of 
the responsibility, or the blame. Their 
- motto is. “Let George do it." 

At a time when they have every indi¬ 
cation that the Executive Branch once 
again may be within weeks of taking the 
country to war without any authorization 
from Congress, they have just passed T i. 
bills that, in effect, leave the decision en- y * 
tirely to the President. They are giving 
• George Bush the powers of George III.*; 
And that’s cowardly and irresponsible. 
They shouldn’t want a George IV. That’s 
not what the Revolution was fought for. > 
However important the budget deficit - 
may be, it s not remotely so consequen¬ 
tial in the near future as the question of 
whether the US should or will initiate a 
■war in the Middle East in the next few 
weeks or months. *>*0 nr * 1 * 1 . ~z; .*•- 
The truth is that Congress doesn’t have 
any more important decision to make, 
ever, than whether or not to go to war. 

And they ve never had so clear a warn¬ 
ing before the event-not before Korea, 
or Vietnam, or Grenada or Panama— 
that if they don’t act to restrain him, the . 
President is likely to take us to war o- 
his own. **. 

The Congressional leaders have taken 
great pains to point out that they have re¬ 
fused to give the President a "blank check " 

■ foe offensive action, a Tbnkin Gulf-type 

■ resolution. 

They’re kidding - themselves, and us. 

It s true that, as Mel Levine put it, they 
didn t explicitly "authorize or en¬ 
courage’’ him to launch an offensive, or 
to do anything else. But they know per- 


- tectiy weu tnat t* aoesn t oeneve 

- needs any explicit authonzation fre 
• Congress to cany out the offensive h; 

openly preparing for. And they did no: 
ing at all to tell hxm otherwise, or to a 
courage him from doing it. 

What they realty wanted was to get 
on record before the election that th> 
agreed with the popular parts of what 1 
.‘has done—the hlodode and the dete 
rent actions—without faking any respo 
■^siblliOLforw haterer com es next. Th( 
. want to be able to sayiDonTbiame ui 
■ for whatever he derides from here or 

If he-*stays with the embargo an 
doesn’t attack, and the embargo fai 
jrapart or doesn’t get Saddam out c 
; ; Kuwait, they can say, “We didn’t tie h. 

■hands; it’s not our fault if he’s a weak 
i_£Owardly wimp"._ 


; 1 If he does attack—probably largely be 
; cause he anticipates the charge of weak 
• jness if he doesn’t, and from Democrat' 
•7 too—and it turns out disastrously, as i 
probably will, they can say, "Don’t blame 
•.us! We didn't authorize or encourag< 
him." 

As a matter of fact, they probably ha\t 
encouraged him, by signaling him tha 
there are less than three dozen people ir 
the House and a handful in the Senate 
who will take any political risk to keep 
him from going to war. Of course, the 
rest have reserved their right to complain 
oftci he goes to war, when it goes badly, 
but ne doesn’t need to be told that. 

State Department officials can say the\ 
didn’t encourage Saddam Hussein to in 
vade Kuwait. Through statements tc 
Congress and directly through our am¬ 
bassador in Baghdad, they just told 
him—when he was massing offensive 
forces on the northern border of 
Kuwait—that they had no complaints 
about anything he had done so far, and 
that they had no opinion on his border 
dispute. 

Of course, they thought he was 
bluffing. 

Now Bush is massing offensive forces 
on the southern border of Kuwait. Is 
Congress sure he's bluffing? If not, what 
do they feel about it? They take no offi¬ 
cial position. 

Henry Gonzales was an early, honora¬ 
ble exception in raising the war powers 
issue. And one Congressman, Charles 
Bennett, an 82-year-old conservative 
Democrat from Florida with forty years 
in Congress, introduced a bill in mid-Sep¬ 
tember [House Concurrent Resolution 
372) stating succinctly: "The Congress 
finds...that the Constitution of the 
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United States vests all power to declare 
war in the Congress of the United States. 
Any offensive action taken against Iraq 
must be explicitly approved by the Con¬ 
gress of the United States before such ac¬ 
tion may be initiated.” 

That is what Congress should have 
voted on, and passed, by now, and one 
of the things they should still da Better 
yet, they should make that a restriction 
on Defense Department spending for 
next year in the appropriations bill. 

But that was not what Congress was 
up to last week. What both the House 
and Senate just passed (on October 1 and 
2] were resolutions praising what the 
President has done so far in response to 
Iraq’s aggression against Kuwait. They 
referred approvingly to his blockading of 
Iraq in support of the UN-endorsed em¬ 
bargo and his deploying US troops— 
specifying no level-as part of a “mul¬ 
tinational deterrent” force to defend Sau¬ 
di Arabia against attack. 

The great majority of the public agrees 
with those purposes, and so do I. But 
those publicly announced purposes alone 
don’t account for everything he’s done 
"so far,” by a long shot, let alone what 
he’s clearly preparing to da And by now 
Congress can’t really pretend they don’t 
know that. 

Defending Saudi Arabia isn’t the func¬ 
tion of the last hundred thousand troops 
the President has sent over, still less of 
the next seventy thousand or so still to 
ga Over a month ago the Pentagon 
stopped claiming that the additional 
heavy tanks and artillery and planes still 
pouring in to the Gulf were needed to de¬ 
fend against Iraqi attack. Both in num¬ 
bers and type, the majority of the forces 
we ve sent and those still on the way are 
designed for offensive action against Ira¬ 
qi forces and installations in Kuwait and 
Iraq. 

And there have been more and more 
authoritative leaks from the Pentagon 
and elsewhere that all the administration 
may be waitine for before sending thnc/» 


forces into offensive action is the comple¬ 
tion of the buildup in mid-October or ear¬ 
ly November not any major attack by 
Iraq,^ which they don’t expect, nor. any 
explicit authorization from Congress, 
which they don’t feel they need. 

If Congress wanted to prevent that, or 
if it wanted to have a determining say in 
the decision—beyond having some com¬ 
mittee chairmen “consulted” a few hours 
before the planes take off-they passed 
up their chance to say so this week. 

Their best chance will come about the 
second week in October, when they could 
put a restriction in the appropriations bill 
forbidding any budgeted money from be¬ 
ing spent on offensive operations against 
Iraqi forces—in the absence of Iraqi at¬ 
tack on US fortes—without explicit 
authorization by Congress. But by the 
time this is printed, we can predict that 
they will have missed that chance to 
avert or postpone this war, as they have 
the full Constitutional power to do by this 
budgetary route. (We’ll be lucky if one 
member of Congress has the courage to 
propose it). 

That is the way the Vietnam War was 
finally ended: by the McGovern Hatfield 
Bill cutting off the funding. Senator Hat¬ 
field, to his credit, was one of the three 
Senators who voted against this Senate 
resolution, along with Tbd Kennedy- 
who said that it was “a Tbnkin Gulf Reso¬ 
lution for the Persian Gulf”-and Bob 
Kerrey. 

The original Ibnkin Gulf Resolution, 
in the summer of 1964. had only two 
votes against it. This one had three. Of 
course, that’s fifty percent more. 1 guess 
that’s the measure of what the Senate 
has learned in the last quarter-century, 
or what they’ve retained. 

The House showed more progress. In 
’64 no one in the House voted against the 
blank check. This time there were 29 
votes against, with Ron Dellums casting 
the first "nay.” Almost all the local Dem¬ 
ocrats voted against it, though not Bar¬ 
bara Boxer. For Congress as a whole, 
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Since the vote, Ron Dellums has been 
seeking signatures from colleagues for a 
letter to the President informing him, like 
the Bennett bill, that “the United States 
Constitution requires the Congress to 
make the decision regarding the final es¬ 
calation of this confrontation.” 

How does it feel to be reliving 1964 
again? 

It s hard to take. It’s driving me crazy, 
as a matter of fact. 

/Vtually, there’s more questioning and 
resistance going on now than there wn* *. 
at this point in the Vietnam War—there 
was virtually none then-and that does 
reflect some learning from experience, 
but there’s another difference that cuts 
in the other direction. 

At that time, in 1964, the administra- 


was no secret then that Goldwatei 
reflected Air Force views, above all thosr 
of General Dugan’s predecessor as Chiel 
of Staff, the late General Curtis LeMay 
godfather of the Strategic Bombing 
Command. 

But the President. Lyndon Johnson 
gave the strong impression during th< 
campaign that he sharply opposed that 
strategy. And the public got no hint that 
1 can recall throughout that summer that 
any civilian officials in the administration 
shared any such notions with Goldwater 

The reality was that Secretary of De 
fense Robert McNamara had authorized 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff early in the year 
to pick targets in North Vietnam and to 
carry out all planning and preparations 
for a full bombing campaign of the Gold 
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tion was successfully concealing its 
preparations and planning for launching 
a major war. Now, the administration is 
really not doing that, at least not any 
longer; for perhaps the first month, you 
could say they were dissembling, but that 
hasn t been true for several weeks now. 
The odd and disturbing thing is that this 
change doesn't seem to be making much 
difference politically. Let me pursue this 
point. 

Then as now, in 1964, there were 
voices outside the Executive Branch call¬ 
ing for an offensive air war. In fact, what 
was being advocated by hawks was ex¬ 
actly the kind of "Victory Through Air 
Power" strategy —an exclusively or 
primarily US Air Force war—that Hen¬ 
ry' Kissinger has proposed recently, and 
that General Dugan was promoting just 
before he got fired 

Then it was being touted by the 
Republican candidate for President, Sen¬ 
ator Barry Goldwater, who was an Air 


water type. 

Whether President Johnson had fo¬ 
cused on this planning — he certainly 
knew his Secretary of Defense had 
directed it-and whether he had decid¬ 
ed in his own mind as early as the sum¬ 
mer of 1964 to carry it out, I don’t know 
to this day. 

What I do know is that my bosses in 
the Pentagon were not only "considering 
this seriously" —which would have 
amazed the electorate, given what they 
were hearing from the President-but 
they fully expected the President to or¬ 
der it carried out soon after the Novem¬ 
ber election, whether he had made his 
mind up about it earlier or not. 

I have no doubt at all that the Penta¬ 
gon is filled with people, one of them 
probably sitting at my old desk, wlfo 
have seen almost identical plans and who 
have the same expectations as I had, a 
month before the coming elections. 

But here’s a difference If I had 
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I ime quotes ^ Bush adviser* who says that 
‘everyone is confident* that ‘a war against 
Iraq will resemble a turkey shoot.* I really 
question whether ‘everyone’ around 
Bush, civilian and military, can be 
quite that stupid." 
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the top secret directives for those plans 
out of my office safe and given them to 
members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee—as I should have done, giv¬ 
en my awarenes^hat they were being 
lied to—the Semft)rs would have been 
astonished, and they might well have 
changed history. 

In fact. I did do just that, five years 
later, after three million tons of bombs 
had been dropped; and the Foreign Re¬ 
lations Committee promptly voted to re¬ 
peal the Ibnkin Gulf Resolution—too late 
to stop the war, which went on several 
more years and four more million tons of 
bombs. Almost four World War IPs 
worth of bombs, altogether: the equiva¬ 
lent cf a Hiroshima a week, for seven and 
a half years. 

Senator Morse, one of the two Sena¬ 
tors who had voted against the resolution 
in 1964, didn’t make me feel very good 
by telling me in 1971, after 1 had released 
the Pentagon Papers to the public, that 
if I had given them to him on the com¬ 
mittee in ’64, ’’The Ibnkin Gulf Resolu¬ 
tion would never have gotten out of com 
mittec, and if it had, it would certainly 
never have passed.” 

Anvwav. when Ihe stearlv homhirur 


campaign did begin in February, it came 
basically as a surprise, without warning 
to Congress or the public Unlike now, 
Congress had that excuse for having 
failed to do anything to stop it, or even 
to investigate or debate it. 

On election day, 1964, I represented 
my boss.and the Office of Secretary of 
Defense at an interagency meeting held 
to discuss alternative bombing strategies 
(all of which 1 was against, by the way, 
as was my boss; but his boss, McNamara, 
felt differently, and we did what he 
wanted). 

It was that day that voters, as expect¬ 
ed, were registering an unprecedented 
landslide vote largely against Gold water's 
bombing proposals, which we incum¬ 
bents were, in secret, expecting to imple 
ment. We didn't meet to compare bomb¬ 
ing options the day before the election, 
because that just might have leaked, and 
reduced Johnson's landslide. And we 
didn’t wait till the day after the voting, 
because it was felt there was no time to 
lose. 

I don’t think they’ll wait till election 
Day for the meeting this year-though 
they may hold the actual bombing back 
till a week or so after, unless Saddam 


fore the election —because it seems they 
don’t have to fear the impact of leaks this 
time. There have been plenty lately to no 
great effect. 

Who will be surprised if the bombing 
starts soon, whether in October, Novem 
ber, or December? General Dugan has 
laid out the nature of the Air Force plans, 
and no one has suggested that he was 
fired because his account was inaccurate. 

Nor would anyone be surprised now to 
learn that (Secretary of Defense Richard) 
Cheney had gone over such plans and ap 
proved them. The big news in ’64, if 1 
had put out the Pentagon Papers then, 
would have been that what people 
thought were Air Force fantasies had the 
backing of high administration civilians. 
Who believes otherwise today? Most peo^ 
pie may have been misled on administra 
tion aims and strategy in the first weeks 
of the crisis—I was, for one —but by now 
we’ve been told. 

From the first announcement on Au 
gust 8 till quite recently, the President 
and other administration officials insist 
ed, on the record, that the military tasks 
of our forces in Saudi Arabia were defen¬ 
sive and deterrent; we had ’’drawn a line 
in the sand” at the southern l>order of 
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strategy for pressing Iraq to withdraw 
from Kuwait was not military but eco¬ 
nomic, the embargo 

But for over a month now, countless 
offit ials have told re|>orters of undeclaied 
goals—like destroying Iraq’s military 
(apability, and its mu lear and 4 hemical 
fat ilities, or ousting Iraqis limn Kuwait 
more quit kly and surely than the embai 
go can be expected to do —that can only 
be achieved by offensive attack, i e., by 
war 

Saudi, Hgyptian. Syrian, and Israeli 
officials have made no secret that they 
are pressing hard for such an attack, “no 
later than mid November”; nor o( the 
fact that from their talks with Amen 
cans, they expect tl fa happen, just as many 
US officials acknowledge their own ex 
pectations. 

All this is known to Congress Look at 
this week s lime magazine |()clnhcr 8 is 
sue|, out on the stands before Congress 
voted last Monday. “Nowadays the talk 
is mainly about when, not if. there will 
he war House Armed Services Commit 
lee chairman I^s Aspin said last week 
the Bush administration appeared to lx* 
‘looking more and more favorably on the 
war option.’ ” 

Same article: "The growing accep 
tance of the inevitability of war springs 
from a consensus that Saddam has made 
up his mind not to back down Of 
course, if Saddam becomes convinced he 
cannot win, he could then retreat |i e , 
withdraw unconditionally from Kuwait 
and release hostages| with his wai ma 
chine fully intact, a scenario that chills 
his opponents.” (Administration sources 
usually refer to this last possibility that 
Saddam might yield to the I IN demands, 
publicly endorsed by Bush, Indore the 
US had gone to war against his lours 
as "the nightmare scenario") 

Next page: “Saddam m tin* ( loss 
Hairs.” (A “senior official in the IVnta 
gun” says that General Dug an wouldn't 
have been criticized on this point if hr 
had "left Saddam’s family and misinss 
















the target was Iraqi command and 
conlrol") 

Carl Bernstein, from Baghdad: '‘The 
countdown to a finale has begun, and al 
most everyone here seems to know it . 
Almost all diplomats here seem to be 
operating on the assumption that an at¬ 
tack by US-led forces could begin with 
in two weeks —as soon as the weather 
turns cooler in the desert and in the 
Gulf. They say that it is the heat, and 
not just the desire to maximize manpow¬ 
er and equipment levels or the possibili¬ 
ty of diplomacy, that has delayed a mili- 
tary response until now.*' 

Then a piece on Israel’s attitudes to- 
ward war: ‘highly probable,” perhaps 
within weeks; aJso highly desirable in the 
eyes of officials (compared to the night 


those expectations all define terrible, 
frightening situations, since none of us 
believe in the utopian schemes of the Air 
Force - which may have seduced some of 
our Middle East allies-that project 
something like a Six Day War, with al- 
iru>st no allied casualties. 

Still, those odds could be worse. 
Speaking for myself, I see a fairly large 
chance, though, unfortunately, less than 
even, that the President will not launch 
an offensive against the Iraqis in the near 
inture, even if the alternative is a pro¬ 
longed stalemate or some outcome he 
would experience as a failure And I 
think that chance can be enlarged by var 
ious kinds of political action, which 
nnakes such action extremely urgent. 
But I’m not sure that most other peo 
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mare scenario). Finally, a column by 
Michael Kramer, which begins: “War by 
Christmas and perhaps much sooner. 
That is the latest estimate from Wash 
ington and abroad/' 

Do you think Time has it right? 

I'm sure they’re right about the atti¬ 
tudes they’re reporting, from the Penta¬ 
gon and the White House and the Mid 
die East allies, because now everyone is 
reporting pretty much the same thing. 
Journalists on some papers, like the Lon 
don Tima, the Los Angela Tima, and 
Newsday, were citing sources to this ef¬ 
fect as early as mid-August, but for some 
reason the New York Tima and others 
weren’t until several weeks ago. 

But do you think war is inevitable, if 
Saddam won't back down quickly, in the 
next few weeks or months? 

No, I don’t. Like some friends of mine 
whose judgment 1 generally trust. I put 
' ,he 0(1,13 about sixty/forty in favor of 
war Their odds happen to range from 
forty/sixty to seventy/thirty Of course 


pie react to odds like these the way I do. 
Can it be that the public's passivity, this 
widespread appearance of indifference 
simply reflects the fact that it’s not cer¬ 
tain. u s only likely, that the President 
will decide to launch a war? We're pas¬ 
sengers in a car with bad brakes, with a 
driver who’s suddenly decided to play 
chicken, but it s not certain that our driv¬ 
er will fail to swerve if the other guy 
doesn’t, so.. .no sweat! 

Why do you see the chance of averting 
war as large as you do? 

Because the case against attacking is 
so strong, once you begin to ask the rel¬ 
evant questions. The media have done lit- 
tie more than hint at some of those ques- 
tions so far. without really answering 
them, and Congress seems not to have 
done even that. One of the most helpful 
torms of political action would be to press 
Congress to seek credible answers to cer¬ 
tain questions, and to demand that the 
Executive provide them. 

For example: What are the best esti 


mates of civilian casualties from compre 
hensive US air strikes? What is the range 
of uncertainty? What are the premises 
and the methodology of the estimate > 
Likewise, what are the best estimates 
and the range, of US and allied casual¬ 
ties in an air/ground offensive to retake 
Kuwait, under different assumptions? 
Under what conditions might the ground 
war be extended throughout Iraq, and 
whaf then would be the estimated US 
and civilian casualties? What is the 
"butcher’s bill"? 

What is the range of possible casual¬ 
ties inflicted by Iraqi retaliatory attacks, 
including chemical warfare, on cities in 
Israel, Egypt. Syria, and Saudi Arabia? 

Assuming the near-certainty of Israe 
h intervention alongside the US (wheth 
er desired or not), how might a US/ls 
raeli attack on an Arab and Muslim 
country affect: Our current alliances in 
the region, and the prospects for collab 
orative peacekeeping in the region, or 
elsewhere in the Muslim world? The like 
hhood of popular uprisings against Arab 
M“ slim regimes now aligned with the 
US? The probability of prolonged US in 
vojvement in counterinsurgency cam¬ 
paigns across the Middle East (and per 
haps as far away as Indonesia)? The 
likelihood and scale of desperate, suicid 
al, terrorist attacks in the West? 

What is the worst Saddam might be 
able to do in carrying out his threat to 
destroy Middle East oil production in re¬ 
taliation? What is the range of possible 
effects on the global economy? 

I give the government apparatus 
enough credit to believe that someone 
has been addressing these questions by 
now, even without public pressure to do 
s°; And the results, especially the uncer¬ 
tainties, are bound to be sobering. 

Time quotes "a Bush adviser” who 
says that “everyone is confident” that “a 
war against Iraq will resemble a turkey 
shoot ” I really question whether “every 
one around Bush, civilian and military, 
can be quite that stupid: even though, to 
he sure, 25 years have passed since our 


iasi war. and 45 years since we faced an 
opponent w.th technology roughly com 
parable to our own 

Iraq is said to have the fourth largest 
and the third most technically sophist, 
rated armed forces in the world: not the 
very most promising target lor a preve., 
ive, disarming war. even by us No doubt 
Iraq will lose most of Us high te. hnolo 
gy gear in a matter of days or a few 
weeks, but some ol those turkeys are go 

,n * to K e * ®« »>*■ ground, highly armed, 
and shoot before they get shot. 

Even those first few spectacular days 
of the war won t be quite as one-sided or 
surgical” as funeral Dugan’s briefers 
may promise. There will be more blood 
in US cockpits and a lot more blood on 
the ground, civilians’ and children s not 
only m Iraq and Kuwait, but in Israel and 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
Nor can the American offensive lie 
confined to the air Many Iraqi troops will 
probably surrender under air attack in 
Kuwait and Iraq, as they lose command 
ers and communications and confidence 
But many will not. The heavy tank divi 
sions and Marine amphibious forces will 
be sent in to do what they have already 
been told is their job: to liberate Kuwait 
and rescue hostages 
The President is almost surely reluc 
tant to launch a ground invasion of Iraq 
itself But even if the "smart bomhs” ad 
dressed personally to Saddam prove 
smarter and more successful than those 
sent to Khadafy or Noriega, his succes 
sors might well prove both hostile and te 
nacious. 

Bush might find it hard to abide for 
long their threats to hostages, their defi 
ante, and their appeals to Holy War and 
ferrorism. If he finally decides to send 
the tanks and ground troops into Iraq to 
oust them, and the drive to Baghdad - 
which the Center of Defense Information 
estimates would take three months is 
followed by guerrilla warfare, then the m 
itial replay of the Six Day War may Ik- 
followed by an endless rerun of Vietnam 
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I he problem is not just with Bush. Any man who 
is willing to go through years of presidential 
campaigning in order to be Commander in 
Chief is, in important ways, crazy, and 
not to be trusted. He needs as much 
monitoring and restraining as our 
Constitution originally provided.” 


continued from pog« 23 

Bush knows that he will be the one to 
be blamed if the results are at the wrong 
end of those uncertainties. That will give 
him pause. More importantly, the more 
the public comes to know in advance the 
range of uncertainty that Bush is look 
ing at, especially the more ominous pos¬ 
sibilities, the harder it will be for Bush 
to ignore these risks, to shut his eyes and 
“roll the iron dice.” 

In face of risks like these, how can the 
odds that Bush will attack be as high as 
fifty or sixty percent? 

Because the alternative might look to 
him like defeat, failure, and certain and 
immediate humiliation. I’m not sure he 
could accept that, even if he had to go 
to war to avoid it, even if he recognized 
that war had a significant risk of being 
catastrophic. 

Bush, just like Saddam, has put him¬ 
self in this box by his own choices over 
the last two months. Instead Bush could 
have limited both his goals and his means 
to those that he announced publicly at 
the outset: ousting the Iraqis from Ku¬ 
wait over time by means of economic 
warfare only, the embargo buttressed by 
a blockade, and deterring Iraqi invasion 
of Saudi Arabia by a multilateral force 
including US troops oriented, in scale 
and type, solely to defensive operations 


on the ground, plus [the threat of) offen¬ 
sive air operations. 

The defensive force, whether a few 
tens of thousands or twice that, would 
have neither signaled an intent to invade 
Kuwait or Iraq, nor represented such an 
investment of resources and prestige as 
to compel adopting ambitious goals to 
justify its deployment. Nor would it be 
so expensive to maintain in Saudi Ara 
bia as to tempt him to make a premature 
decision to give up on the embargo and 
take the gamble of offensive action. 

By contrast, the huge buildup of offen¬ 
sive forces that Bush chose to program 
into Saudi Arabia constitutes such a dra¬ 
matic and costly commitment that even 
a peaceful withdrawal of Iraqi forces 
from Kuwait-the actual UN and US 
public demand on Saddam-would seem 
a letdown, a kind of failure: namely, a 
failure to destroy Iraq’s armed forces. 
Nor can a compromise solution easily be 
contemplated after such a commitment, 
which is another reason why Bush is es¬ 
chewing negotiations that might lead to 
an Iraqi withdrawal without total humil¬ 
iation and without war. Moreover, the 
month-to-month costs of [maintaining] 
such a large force in the desert, [with the 
attendant] morale problems, make it po¬ 
litically very difficult if not impossible to 
accept a prolonged stalemate. Waiting 


for the embargo to succeed in forcing 

Iraq out of Kuwait could easily take one 
or two years, including desert summers. 

Reportedly it was General Powell who 
urged the massive deployment, based on 
an operations plan originally developed 
for war in the Middle East against either 
the Soviets or the Iranians, if any ground 
deployment was to be made at all. Why 
the President was persuaded to choose 
this option, with such fateful conse¬ 
quences, I can only speculate. 

Perhaps Powell, and/or Bush, intend¬ 
ed to carry out offensive operations from 
the beginning; their public adoption of 
much more limited ends and means 
could have been dissimulation, to get 
maximum international support and to 
lull vacationing Americans. 

I think it more likely that Powell sold 
the heavy deployment to the President 
on several grounds: that it was more de¬ 
terrent; that it was safer for the troops 
and for the US (if deterrence failed); that 
it provided the President with more op¬ 
tions; and that, by threatening offensive 
action, it maximized the chance that Sad 
dam Hussein would back out of Kuwait 
without a shooting war. 

The last point is true. It is also true 
that it would be very wise from every 
point of view for Hussein to back down 
peacefully and immediately, faced with 




the allied forces that are now confront¬ 
ing him and the likelihood they will be 
used. He may yet do just that. Or he may 
not. 

In the Jatter case the commitment of 
forces this large will shortly make the 
I resident aware of something neither he 
nor General Powell may have fully fore¬ 
seen at the outset: it has made it diffi¬ 
cult or im|>ossil)le for him not to use these 
forces offensively, and rather soon after 
they are fully built up, to retake Kuwait 
militarily and to destroy Iraq’s military 
capability, perhaps to occupy Iraq. 

Ironically, by selling this particular 
"option” to the President, Powell may 
have actually narrowed the President’s 
options in the event that Saddam does 
not back down: foreclosing Bush's abil¬ 
ity to accept a prolonged stalemate or 
even a limited victory without political 
embarrassment. And to the extent that 
this increases the chance of war, it 
doesn’t do well by the goals of "deter 
rence” or "troop safety,” either. 

As far back as August 19, the Ixmdon 
Sunday Times Insight team had conclud 
ed that "the decision has been taken” by 
Bush to attack Iraqi forces as soon as the 
offensive buildup was complete, then ex¬ 
pected to be mid October. As I’ve just in 
dicated, I’m not at all sure they were 
strictly right at the time, that the Presi 
dent thought of himself as having dqfid 
ed so soon. He may well still feel that the 
question remains to be decided next 
month; though he may not have left him¬ 
self as much freedom of action as he sup 
poses. 

How do you assess Bush's personal and 
political psychology now? 

I’m no authority on that, but one thing 
is rather apparent. Bush may be danger 
ous because he seems often to be per 
ceived by others as a wimp, and because 
he can’t stand that. 

Aside from that, he was facing a num 
ber of problems just prior to this crisis 
I he savings and loan scandal in which 
his son is involved was growing; a reces- 
sion is likely; and there has been a j now- 

















ing perception that world leadership was 
slipping away on his watch. I think he 
was primed, cocked, to Mite an oppor¬ 
tunity to act boldly and dramatically. 

That may hava had some bearing on 
his early, fateful decision to give the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs his head, 
in effect, in responding to the initial chal¬ 
lenge, and to program the massive de¬ 
ployment. - 

Several headlines from the August 19 
London Sunday Times Insight story I 


That has it. I’m afraid, about right. As 
of now, it is a duel: neither party is en¬ 
cumbered by an active Congress. And 
Bush • Clint Eastwood imitations scare 
me at least a% much as Reagan's. Rea- 
g*m cultivated that machismo image, but 
in Lebanon he proved capable of step¬ 
ping back when tested Is Bush? Is Sad¬ 
dam? This pair just may be a very dan¬ 
gerous match. 

One of the crucial insights of feminism 
which tartly finds its way into leftist the- 
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mentioned above might be very reveal¬ 
ing. One says: “There are no plans for 
a stalemate in the Gulf: the Pentagon is 
on a war footing, and the President is 
prepared to strike.” And the caption just 
bdow a very stem picture of the Presi¬ 
dent: From wimp to warrior, George 
Bush’s decisive handling of the Gulf cri¬ 
sis has won him the admiration of Pen¬ 
tagon chiefs.” 

The headline under the tough picture 
of the President is MAKE MY DAY. Un¬ 
der it, the sub-headline: “Tbugh guy 
Bush challenges Saddam to duel in the 
desert.” 


tone is that the old ways of being mascu¬ 
line and resolving conflicts can no longer 
work in a nuclear age Either we find new 
ways of being masculine, or we blow our¬ 
selves up. 

It’s not just nuclear weapons that have 
made militarism, warfare, and machismo 
among statesmen obsolete; it’s the 20th 
century, or the industrial era. We may be 
about to se^, once again, how much mass 
destruction is possible without nuclear 
weapons: with napalm and white phos 
phorus, CBUs and chemical warheads. 

What I’m concerned about could be 
called ordinary male madness, especial¬ 


ly among men of power. It has elements 
of recklessness, of super-sensitivity to 
humiliation, and - to the end of avoiding 
humiliation or defeat—a willingness to 
kill vast numbers of people, mainly non- 
combatants. Unrestrained obedience is 
another feature of this, a willingness to 
do anything, no matter ho* reckless or 
murderous, in response to a command or 
as part of a team effort. 

My own experience and study of gov¬ 
ernment operations for a third of a cen¬ 
tury, has led me to the disheartening con¬ 
clusion that men in power may well take 
a high risk of killing any number of peo¬ 
ple and causing societal catastrophe rath¬ 
er than suffer an otherwise certain, 
short-run humiliation or political failure! 
Their own prospective loss, which they 
perceive as the nation’s loss, of face and 
power and prestige, is more important to 
them, more real and frightening, than the 
risk or sacrifice of other people’s lives. 

That’s a long way of talking about 
what Paine called ”the pride of kings” 
that leads to wars. It’s why it is so im¬ 
portant that we stop talking and acting 
in this country as if it were Bush’s deci¬ 
sion, by right, whether we go to war. We 
are actually watching passively at this 
moment to see what happens next, to see 
what he will do, and we're letting Con¬ 
gress do the same. We must break out 
of th.it behavior. 

The current constitutional system has 
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failed badly on the issue of war and 
peace, and the War Powers Act isn’t an 
adequate fix even if it were implement- 

*. • l C grafters of the Constitution got 
•t right the first time. 

The problem is not just with Bush. 
Any man who is willing to go through 
years of presidential campaigning in or¬ 
der to be Commander in Chief is, in im 
portant ways, crazy, and not to be trust¬ 
ed. He needs as much monitoring and 
restraining as our Constitution original¬ 
ly provided, including the possibility of 
impeachment, at least as much for his 
possible abuses of power in foreign pol¬ 
icy as for domestic crimes. In any case, 
the decision for war must never be 
turned over to a single man-as is done 
in Iraq! 

Early on in the first days of this crisis 
a number of people called Hussein a 
madman. That led to a whole rash of ex¬ 
pert articles by people who had been 
studying Hussein for some time and felt 
it important to point out that "Hussein 
is not a madman.” They All went on to 
say something to this effect: “He is ab 
solutely ruthless; he’s tyrannical; he’s 
brutal; but he’s calculating-realistic, 
though he obviously makes mistakes— 
and he’s not a madman.” 

Then in the next paragraph they would 
comment that it should be understood 
that he would not back dmvn, no matter 
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what. He would rather bring on World 
War III. And if he were pressed to the 
wall and faced with utter defeat, "he'll 
let loose with everything he has." 

I remember reading these articles and 
thinking to myself: "This is not a mad¬ 
man?!" Of course, I knew that the rea¬ 
son these experts didn't recognize him 
as a madman was that they were describ¬ 
ing someone quite like most of the 
world's powerful leaders, including some 
we've elected. 

A lot of A m erica ns may be willing to go 
to war because they perceive him to be such 
a monster. 

Well, as Noam Chomsky commented 
to me recently, Saddam is a monster. 
He’s not the only one running a state, 
even among our current allies, but as 
Noam said, the possibility of his gaining 
control of the oil reserves of Saudi Ara¬ 
bia and building up his military and nu¬ 
clear capability with those revenues was 
truly a dangerous prospect, one which 
was effectively blocked by the earliest ac¬ 
tions in this crisis, back in August It was 
a prospect that justified those initial 
moves, the embargo and blockade and 
the multilateral deterrent effort to con¬ 
tain him. As I said at the beginning, I 
support that initial effort, in contrast to 
the offensive buildup and preparations 
since. 

What do you think should be happening 
right now? 

I think the embargo and blockade, a 


blockade that doesn't exclude essential 
food and medicine, should be maintained 
as long as necessary to force Iraqi with¬ 
drawal from Kuwait. 

Tb reduce the financial and political 
burden to a nlinimum so that the embar¬ 
go has time to work, and to eliminate the 
hair-trigger posture that now may tempt 
either side to preempt, I would reverse 
the buildup of US forces in Saudi Ara¬ 
bia. I would remove immediately units 
not needed for defensive operations, Oien 
replace the US component as fully and 
rapidly as possible with regional Arab 
forces. 

And I would put the multilateral de¬ 
fense forces and the blockade forces un¬ 
der UN Command, under the authority 
of the Military Staff Committee, as the 
Soviets have urged. 

What about Saddam's offensive capabil¬ 
ity, including the daunting prospect of his 
getting nuclear weapons? Isn't that a ma¬ 
jor reason why a lot of Americans are at¬ 
tracted to the thought of a preventive war? 

I would rule out a preventive war as the^ 
answer for much the same reasons that 
I think Eisenhower was right to forego 
preventive war against Stalin, who was 
also a monster, when he was on his way 
to getting a stockpile of atomic and then 
hydrogen weapons. 

Tb deal with the long-run problems 
posed by the ambitions and capabilities 
possessed by Iraq’s leader, and not only 
by Iraq s—not one of these threats begins 
or ends with Saddam Hussein —I would 
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bring to the top of the international agen¬ 
da the whole package of negotiations and 
measures urged by [French President 
Frangois] Mitterand and by [Soviet For¬ 
eign Minister Eduard] Shevardnadze at 
the UN last week (September 24 and 25): 
an international conference to resolve the 
Palestinian and Lebanese conflicts, fol¬ 
lowed by a process of mutually agreed re¬ 
gional arms reductions; the tightening 
and expansion of the nuclear nonprolif¬ 
eration treaty to which Iraq is a party, 
and which Israel must be pressed to join 


the most successful preventive attack 
would not buy long term security in the 
region. Unless permanently occupied, a 
vengeful Iraq would use its oil wealth to 
rebuild its offensive capability as soon as 
possible. The Air Force would be chal¬ 
lenged to repeat its surgery every de¬ 
cade, like mowing the lawn. And other 
states would present the same challenge. 

In fact, without the kind of strength¬ 
ening of the nonproliferation treaty as a 
whole that we need to keep an Iraq from 
developing nuclear weapons, there will 
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—including the stopping of nuclear tests; 
the elimination of chemical weapons; the 
control, and eventually the elimination of 
conventional arms sales, the internation¬ 
al arms trade; and the organization of a 
permanent "rapid response’’ UN peace¬ 
keeping force. 

If we can avert a war, the chances for 
real success in each one of these negoti¬ 
ations look better than they ever have be¬ 
fore, with the spirit of international un¬ 
ity aroused by this very crisis. And they 
look a lot better, overall, than the chances 
of avoiding catastrophe in a preventive 
war. 

If progress is not sought and achieved 
along all these various lines, then even 


soon be a black market that would per¬ 
mit Iraq to buy nuclear weapons. 

Our only hope for averting proliferation 
and achieving common security both in 
the region and the world is the kind of 
intense collaborative effort this very cri¬ 
sis has evoked so far: which would be de¬ 
stroyed, probably for good, by a US/Is- 
raeli attack on Iraq. 

As Shevardnadze said, speaking spe 
cifically of nuclear nonproliferation, "It 
is time to trigger off the emergency sys¬ 
tems in order to save the situation.’* T he 
emergency system our Constitution gives 
us to save us from a US-initiated war is 
Congress. It is, at the moment, asleep at 
the switch. 
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